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HORNBY— AN ETCHER OF TODAY 



BY F. WEITENKAMPF 



THE lure of Paris has held more 
than one of our American etchers; 
and they have in most cases, like their 
French brethren/ been attracted by the 
architectural aspect of the city. That 
in itself is a standpoint permitting such 
diverse treatment as the sombre, mas- 
terly Meryon's infusion of eloquence into 
cold grey walls, and the quite modern, 
bright rendition of a Bejot. 

But there is also the point of view 
which peoples the streets, to which Paris 
is ever the city of today, the life of 
which unrolls before our eyes. And that 
viewpoint, again, is expressed in such 
varied manners as are indicated by the 
names Buhot, Lepere, or Simon. Of the 
company, also, is Lester G. Hornby. 



Mr. Hornby does not see his build- 
ings architecturally only. In fact, his 
studies of buildings alone do not strike 
one with especial force. He does not 
render eloquent the walls reared long 
ago; nor, on the other hand, does hu- 
manity alone interest him fully or draw 
out his best effort. But buildings and 
street and figures combine in a picture 
of present-day life and activity. Build- 
ings not simply a dead background, but 
an integral part of the life presented — 
figures not merely staff age, but active 
participants in that life — all bathed in 
sunlight, presented vivaciously, with un- 
biased observation, with a light touch, 
spontaneous yet definite. 

Deep shadows and bright, quivering 
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sunlight mark such plates as the "Pas- 
sage de la Petite Boucherie," a view of 
alley life; or, more yet, the "Marchande 
de Fleurs" (1911). In the latter a bit 
of gossip goes on in front of the coal 
and wood shop next door, braving the 
sun, while under the awning dozes the 
flower-seller; business is not rushing, 
thank Heaven, on this hot afternoon. 
In such sympathetically expressed har- 
mony between humanity and its sur- 
roundings, Hornby is at his best. You 
may see that, again, in "Dans le Jardin 
du Palais-Royal" (1911), where figures 
and buildings, sunlight and playing chil- 
dren, all form one undisturbed entity. 
In "Hiver dans le Jardin du Luxem- 
bourg" the bleakness of the scene is un- 
derscored by rows of empty seats and 
by the two lone figures, woman and 
child, going briskly on their way. There 
is life again, in "La Fete a Pantin" 
full of a joyous rendition of movement 
and sunshine. Some one has suggested 
to me a certain kinship to Ostade or 
Dusart in their pictures of rural amuse- 
ments or the Kirmess. There may come, 
too, a recollection of the gayety of Buhot 
— yet the point of view is not identical 
nor is the method at all similar. In 
fact, it is the serious Lepere whose in- 
spiration is most evident, though by no 
means consistently so, nor, when it ap- 
pears, always with the force, the virility, 
of the original. But in "Les Bohemiens, 
Normandie" for example, there is a de- 
lightful unity, the energetically limned 
figures in the foreground and the deli- 
cate landscape in the distance — and how 
well he has got that distance! — being 
of one piece. (The delicacy of his back- 
grounds is always present, with a deft 
lightness of indication not like Charles 
Keene's in method but somewhat in re- 
sult, perhaps.) The last-named plate, 
moreover, takes us out of Paris into an 
open country, and there a little surprise 
awaits us. Our guide, who described 
Paris scenes in their entirety so viva- 
ciously, while apparently a little con- 
strained when looking only at buildings, 
now turns frequently to bare nature. 
Particularly in such plates as "Le Matin, 
Gland-sur-Marne" (full of the beauty of 



morning), or in the nine aspects of 
"del et Champs/' studies of sky and 
field in Marne, Normandie, Loire. Sim- 
ple, indeed, in subject are these nine 
plates — no picturesque buildings, no hu- 
man interest (save in No. 7, here repro- 
duced), no variety in the landscape itself; 
just bright, unassuming studies of unas- 
suming scenes, full of the movement of 
clouds, breezy, sunny. The sun, in fact, 
shines much in Hornby's works, shines 
with a mellow richness rather than a 
harsh glare. And when his breezes blow 
they fill the landscape; it's not a bit of 
stage effect for the occasion. See the 
wind drive scudding clouds and cause 
patches of light in "Dans les Champs, 
Marne 93 (1912), in which a peasant 
woman adds the note of human interest 
as another one does in the similar "La 
Brise" (1912) ; or — with a suggestion 
possibly of Millet — in "Vieille Femme 
aux Champs" (1912). In "A Trouville" 
(1912) there is this breeziness and sun- 
niness permeated by the tang of the salt 
air, and enveloping the shifting move- 
ment of bathers and strollers. 

As in the Paris scenes, so in the coun- 
try views the harmony between human- 
kind and its surroundings is made quiet- 
ly apparent, without the bathos of melo- 
drama on the one hand or the prod of 
obtrusive humor on the other. "Ramas- 
seuses de Fagots, Marne" (1912), may 
be cited; the little figures, pottering 
about to pick up what faggots they can, 
are almost lost sight of in the drag of 
branch and undergrowth and grass un- 
der the sweep of the chill wind that 
foretells the coming of winter and thus 
emphasizes the necessity for the activity 
which gives title to the picture. A sim- 
ilar feeling of bleak autumn — entirely 
in landscape here — is felt in "Le Petit 
Chemin, St. Michel" (1913). 

Hornby's method almost throughout is 
that of short, curved lines, which become 
curly in the building which gives its 
name to "Notre Dame de Paris" (1912). 
And yet that same edifice takes its 
proper place and effect, dominating the 
scene with quiet background force as 
does the Capitol, or the Washington 
Monument, in Washington, D. C. Where 
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his line is broken, dotty, it joins, at a 
proper distance, into continuity of suffi- 
cient statement. Feeling for purely 
linear effect, for pattern in line, is not 
often apparent with him; it is present in 
"Quai du Bassin, Boulogne" (1912), and 
in "Au Bord de la Riviere, Normandie" 
in which the lines of the trees carry on 
your eyes with the wavering insistence 
of a bit of textile design. 

The essential characteristics of Horn- 
by's work, already noted or implied, are: 
unfettered observation, prompt, easy in- 
dication — with an air of recording first 
impression — and a summariness which 
may at times set you guessing as to how 
much it is straightforward simplicity 
and how much subtlety. There is no 
doubt about his progress. To see that, 
you have but to run through his works, 
chronologically catalogued for the first 
time, it appears, by Kennedy & Co. on 
the occasion of their recent exhibition of 
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his etchings. From his somewhat "tight" 
earlier manner he has developed into a 
style of noteworthy ease. It has an air 
of gayety, of inconsequentiality almost. 
The basic knowledge in this style so 
easily expressed really appears most 
strongly, with most virile force, when 
his best work is compared with his 
weakest. 

The interesting and pleasing element 
in the matter is the fact that here is an 
artist who is original without a shriek, 
without a blare of discord. He has rec- 
ognized and utilized traditions; he has 
respected the limits of his art, but has 
moved freely, unhampered within them. 
The importance of traditions, the limits 
imposed and the possibilities offered by 
the medium — should these be insisted 
upon? Truisms? But the truism needs 
re-stating, just as the sign-board needs 
to be freshened up. Apt in the present 
case is the citation from Goethe, In der 
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Beschr Unhung zeigt sick erst der Meister : 
It is within limitations, under restraint, 
that true mastery becomes apparent. So 
it may be noted, in passing, that where, 
in "La Marne a Chateau-Thierry " with 
its sunburst, he attempts something tre- 
mendously difficult for needle and acid, 
the attempt is made with frank insist- 
ence on the symbolism of the line. Fi- 



ed joyousness, but. also with respect. 
Now all this does not mean that this 
artist is always and invariably right, al- 
ways and inevitably at his best. On oc- 
casions, his airy touch may drop into a 
somewhat woolly looseness, his sketchi- 
ness may fumble, his spontaneity may be 
a bit unconsidered, his composition and 
thought may be somewhat scattered. In 
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nally, our artist has something to say. 
That is a factor not always present in 
contemporary etchings. The mere fact 
that a man can draw and can reproduce 
his drawing on copper is not per se an ex- 
cuse for etching. Etching, to use Whist- 
ler's figure of speech, is too often chucked 
under the chin by those whose relations 
with her hardly rise above a vapid flir- 
tation. Mr. Hornby approaches his art 
with gayety, in truth, with open-heart- 



a word, his work is still a little uneven; 
his development is yet in transition. 
Very well; subtract all of his etchings 
which are encompassed by the strictures 
just noted, or by any others. There will 
still be enough left to be thankful for, 
to prove the existence of a talent going 
its own way, with a joyousness that is 
refreshing, with a naturalness, an ab- 
sence of pose that are not so common 
as to be negligible. 



